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NARRATIVE. 








From the Episcopal Register. 
THE PENITENT SON, 
AND BLIND MOTHER: 

I was returning to my father’s house after an ab- 
sence of three long years. During that time I had 
heen a voluritary alien from my home and country, 
No ydings had reached me of the friends of my 
childhood—of parents, and sisters, and all the en- 
dearments I had wantonly deserted in a fit of irri- 
tated feeling—and now, asI approached the famil- 
jar scenes of boy-hood,memory and conscience were 
both busy at my heart—the one, restoring in ten- 
fold tenderness every word of affection and every 
look of love; and the other with torturing perti- 
nacity, telling me how I had disregarded and abus- 
ed them. Imagination presented before me the 
pale and despairing countenance of that best of 
Mothers, whose heart I had almost broken, by my 
profligacy. My ears still rung with her touching 
remonstrances ; and I fancied I still heard the af- 
fecting and earnest supplications which I knew she 
had poured forth for me in the stillness of the mid- 
night hour. Her prayers had entered into the ears 
of the Lord of Sabaoth ; and although He had long 
tried her faith, I felt that now it would be abun- 
dantly rewarded in the future obedience and conso- 
lation which she should receive from her only son. 
I longed to begin upon my new and delightful duty. 
I could scarcely wait forthe progress of the lazy 
vehicle which carried me, but wanted wings to fly 
toher. My sanguine nature never once whispered 
that a change might have passed over the face of 
all which I had left—that the destroyer could have 
been revelling among the things which were now 
precious to my heart, renewed as it was by the pu- 
rifying breath of the Holy Spirit; and restored te 
asense of those social and pure delights so bounti- 
fully bestowed by God, and which of all earth’s joys 
are the nearest assimilated to angelic happiness. 
“Little children love one another!” was the in- 
junction of our blessed Saviour—and how benevo- 
lent was it in him so to form our spirits, that the 
fulilment of this Christian virtue, is but to indulge 
our sweetest inclinations! My breath came thick 
and fast as we drew nearer and nearer to the one 
spot where I had treasured up all my anticipations. 
—But I may not speak of my emotions when it real- 
lymet my gaze. That which fancy had pictured 
again and again, was now actually spread before 
me, in all the mellowed softness of an autumnal 
wilight. The tall spire of the village church, sec '- 
ingly painted upon the sky, still pointed with silent 
tloquence to Heaven. Here was the rich valley, 
the graceful river; and there—there, directly before 
me was the well-known home of my fathers. I 
rushed into it, and enquired for him whom 1 had 
ieft in anger—but the words “ He is dead,” fell on 
uy startled ear, and seemed to be registered upon 
ny stricken conscience in characters of fire. Then 
came the crowding of remorse,and shame, and grief. 
—Oh ye who are sons! if ye would avoid the an- 
guish that from that fearful moment has preyed up- 
my soul, and taken away the sweetness of exist- 
tace, refrain thy feet from the paths of the disobe- 
dient and the profligate. Death had separated be- 
Ween me and my father! He had been to me 
rer tender and affectionate ; but I had disregarded 
his counsels, despised his reproofs, wounded his 

fctions, perhaps broken his heart—and now the 
stave had closed over him, and eternally deprived 
ne of the power to ask his forgiveness, or to requite 
tis kindness. Oh how the soul yearns over a de- 
patted friend whom it has injured! If I could have 








poured my remorse into his ear, 1 should have been 
comparatively blest—but his ear was forever closed 
to the penitence of his wretched son. Bitter as 
was my punishment, I felt that it was just. I had 
had ‘line upon line, precept upon precept ;” every 
thing to awaken tenderness and gratitude, but “‘ had 
refused to listen to the voice of the charmer, though 
he charmed never so sweetly.” 


a 


My, sisters gathered round mex wat a shade of ; 


melancholy veiled the brightness of their once hap- 
py faces. I called for my mother, she whose image 
was closely associated with every holier feeling, 
and I was conducted to her. She sat with her 
face turned directly towards the door at which I 
entered—but no sound of recognition escaped her 
lips as I fixed my eyes upon ,her— . 

** Mother !” said I in an agony which could be 
endured no longer, “ will you not know your son?” 

‘* Merciful God!” cried she, ‘‘ whose voice is 
that?” She rose and extended both her arms to 
meet me— 

“ Our mother is blind” —said my sister, in a sub- 
dued tone. 

“Blind!” ‘This then was the finishing touch to 
grief. My heart could hold no more. She who 
had watched over my infancy and childhood; who 
had so often sacrificed her comfort for mine; who 
had bestowed upon me days of toil and nights of 
watching ; who had soothed me in sickness, and 
devoted herself to my happiness in health; who 
had wept, and prayed, and remonstrated, and loved 
in vain; who had mourned over my follies, and for- 
given my excesses ; whose image, mingled with her 
instructions and prayers, had been like an angel of 
light during the dark season when I[ was first awa- 
kened to a sense of guilt and shame; she was shut 
out from the brightness of day for ever. I threw 
myself into her arms, and groaned in the fulness of 
despair and grief: All seemed to my accusing con- 
science the result of my own cruelty and wicked- 
ness. I would have given worlds for the assurance 
that my proflizgacy had not destroyed my father 
—but I dared not ask a question, lest my con- 
science should prove too true a witness. ‘The hand 
of God was crushing me to the earth; and, like 
another Cain, I cried out in bitterness of spirit— 
“* My punishment is greater than I can bear !’’ 

Oh that every child would spare himself the 
pangs that I experienced! Death. is a fearful 
teacher! When he has set his seal upon the fea- 
tures that have been daily beaming in our path 
with intelligence €§d kindness; when we search 
in vain for the look which has been indulgent even 
to our frailties; and the voice of love is silent, 
whose very reproofs were gentle—oh how gentle! 
when we gaze for the last time upon the treasured 
form, now rigid and cold as monumental marble ; 
then is the moment for conscience to awaken. 
Then she enters‘the memory, and gathers up every 
act of disobedience, every word of unkindness, 
and every thought unjust and ungenerous which 
we have ever harboured towards the being who lies 
before us so helpless, silent, and unconscious; and 
bringing them forth to light, she lays them upon the 
altar of the heart, and kindles a flame of sorrow, 
which will cease but with existence. If those 
whom the world calls dutiful, feel this—and I have 
heard many a bereaved mourner bear witness that 
they do—how must the fires of remorse rage in 
that bosom, who has broken through the most sa- 
cred duties of existence, and sacrificed the tender- 
ness of parental affection, and the charm of so- 
cial endearment to his own unhallowed selfishness, 

My spirit seemed burning up as recollection at- 
ter recollection came rolling over it; and no- 
thing but the voice of God breathing through the 


lips of my almost sainted mother could have sooth” 
ed it, With the dignity and authority of the Chris- 
tian, she bade me submit to the chastenings of a 


Being who is equally wise, just, and merciful; who’ 


seeing the end from the beginning, corrects us 
precisely in the measure, and manner that we need. 

“If we had less of discipline,” said she, ‘ we 
should never be fitted for the rest and enjoyment, 
for the holiness and happiness ef that home which: 
he has prepared for our reception; and which he 
is now preparing us toinhabit. ‘Think you that in 
mere wantonness of power, (I speak it with rever- 
ence) he has shut me out from the light of day, 
with its long train of blessings—the limpid strea:n, 
the changing fields, the texture of flowers, the im- 
perial mountain, and the summer skies, all which 
have ever presented to my mind associations of de- 
licious and poetic imagery; and dearer far than 
these, the loved faces of my children and my friends 
—is it I say by a mere act of wanton power that | 
have been deprived of all this sweet and high en- 
joyment? Oh no! but it was to show me more 
distinctly the scenery within! I placed too much 
delight in outward objects. To study and to culti- 
vate external nature, I neglected the study and the 
cultivation of my own heart. God, who saw my 
error, has turned my eyes inward on myself. The 
spirit can see more clearly than before. It is now 
quick to discern the waste places of the inner man; 
and it dwells more exclusively upon the moral and 
spiritual loveliness which pervades the city of our 
God ; and more than all, his high, and holy charac- 
ter. Ob my son! study its exalted purity, good- 
ness, benevolence, and love, as it shines in the face 
of Jesus Christ !” 

‘But dear mother!” said I, touched to the soul 
as I gazed at the placid and even smiling face of 
this admirable woman—“ dear mother! I cannot 
bear the thought that you will never see again 
—that you will never more behold the features of 
your son, and know how a few sad years have chang- 
edthem! Ifyou were upon a bed of sickness, help- 
less and infirm, it seems as if I could endure it far, 
far better—for then you would not feel the privation 
half as sensibly; but to be tapable of moving a- 
bout, and yet obliged to remain inactive; to be dis- 
posed to enjoy all that is beautiful in nature, and 
yet to have the eyes closed upon it forever; to be 
cut off likewise from all usefulness—Oh I never 
thought what it was to be blind before! My dear 
mother, forgive me if I grieve over you! I ought 
to assist you in supporting this affliction; and 1 
in my cruelty but add to it!” 

“You add to it, my son, because! find you so 
unreconciled. I look upon this visitation as a to- 
ken of tender love—of distinguished mercy—that 
I, who have no reason to be thus honoured, am one 
of the chosen few whoare in training for the Paradise 
of God! Is this no proof of love? Is this no dis- 
tinction? You say that I am cut off from usefulness. 


| And is it — to suffer, as well as to do, the 


willof Heaven? Is there no lesson of Christian sub- 
mission, of patience, of faith, of hope to be taught 
to others? Are my lips for ever closed in silence, 
that they cannot breathe forth the prayer—‘' Thy 
kingdom come,” and supplicate for blessings upon 
individuals, and nations? That they cannot still 
warn, entreat, encourage, and console? Is my 
spirit benumbed, that it cannot be sensible of the 


daily and hourly blessings which are sent down 


from Heaven upon me; and which ought to carry 
back full returns of praise and adoration? Is the 
mother’s heart so torpid in my bosom, that it cannot 
go forth in overflowings of gratitude for the “son 
who was dead, and is alive again—who was los, 





and is found?” Rather join with me in thanks_ 
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giving, for every sorrow that has been followed by 
such rich mercy! Rather rejoice in the tribula- 
tioh that “ works out the peaceable fruits of right- 
eousness,” and makes us “ meet for an inheritance 
with the saints in light!” 

I looked with wonder at my mother. Her coun- 
tenance seemed bright with almost an angel’s joy. 
I had not then learned enough of ‘the patience 
and the faith of saints,” to comprehend her feel- 
ings—but by the blessing of God on this dear 
mother’s companionship and prayers, { have been 
made to count every thing but as loss in compari- 
son with the knowledge of Christ. When she 
had accomplished her work on earth, she was trans- 
lated to that world where vision was restored in 
tenfold power and brilliancy—where she sees ‘‘ eye 
to eye.” 
mission shall strengthen the faith, or animate the 


hope, or promote the resignation of any like suffer- 


er; it will be an added proof that the voice from 


Heaven proclaimed the truth, when it declared 
not only, that the blessed dead “ rest from their 


labours,” but that ‘ their works do follow them.” 


And if this imperfect sketch of her sub- 


‘“T am sure { did not mean to tease you,” said 
Ellen ; “ but you looked so sad, that I wished to 
propose something to amuse you.” 

““T don’t think it will be very amusing to puz- 
zle my brains, composing silly rhymes.” ; 

“Helen and I often find it amusing,” said 
Ellen ; “‘ we love to write a few lines sometimes, 
for our little brothers and sisters ; and our mother 
encourages us to doit ; for she says it is an excel- 
lent exercise for young minds ; and you and Fran- 
ces will think so too, when you have tried it.” 
“Come, come,” said Helen, “don’t let us 
stand talking about it any longer ; I have settled 
all about it. Mary is going to be so good as to 
write a few lines for Ellen, Ellen for Mary ; Fran- 
ces for me, and I for Frances ; now you'll all be 
good girls and agree to it—I know you will, she 
continued, as she touched each of the sullen girls’ 
cheeks with her lips. 

Mary and «rances could not resist her good 
humoured importunity, and they consented to try 
their talents at rhyming. ‘“ But I never wrote a 
word of poetry in my life,” said Mary; “ pray 




















tell-me how to begin.” 











THE NURSERY. 


‘¢ | never even thought of composing verses be- 








From the Juvenile MisceHany. 
MARY AND FRANCES, AGAIN. 

Soon after dinner, Helen and Ellen Bancroft, 
twin sisters, and most amiable, affectionate, and 
sweet-tempered girls, came to make Mary and 
Frances a visit. Mrs. Grey rejoiced to see them 
just at this time, for she hoped their bright, smil- 
ing faces, and gentle, affectionate manners, would 
have a salutary influence upon her daughters, who 
had just had an angry dispute. 

‘Oh! Mary, Frances,” said they, as hand in 
hand they came hopping and skipping along, 
‘mother told us this morning, if we would get all 
our lessons by two o’clock, we might come here 
to make you.a visit ; and we learned and recited 
them every one ; and now, if you have been good 
girls, we shall have a long, long afternoon of pleas- 
ure. Come, what shal! we do? what shall we 
play °” 

““[ do not wish to play,” said Mary ; “ I have 
been busy all the morning, and am tired.” 

‘* And so am 1,” said Frances ; “I had rather 
sit still, than to play.” 

‘¢ Just as you please,” said the sweet girls ; “ it 
will be quite as pleasant to sit down and talk.” 

‘¢ T will tell you what will be pleasanter than to 
talk,” said Helen ; “‘ to write mottos for each 
other. You remember those your mother gave 
the little girls at your last party. Ihave read 
mine so often, that I can repeat every word of it. 
It is very pretty, don’t you think it is, Frances ?” 

Frances coldly answered, “that her mother 
wrote so many, it was impossible for her to recol- 
lect Helen’s.” 

** T will repeat it then, and you shall judge. Oh, 
no, I cannot repeat it,” she continued, suddenly 
recollecting herself, and blushing. 

‘* Why can’t you repeat it?” asked Frances. 

‘** Because,” answered Helen, blushing more 
deeply, ‘ it is so flattering.” 

“J should’nt think that would be any objection 
to you,” said the ill natured Frances. laying an 
emphasis upon that and you, which made her mean- 
ing quite intelligible. Notwithstanding her light 
heart and smiling face, Helen had quick delicate 
feelings, and the tears came in her eyes at this 
rude speech ; but quickly recovering herself, and 
wiping them away, she mildly answered, “ T hope 
i am not vain, Frances ; but I own I am pleased 
with your mother’s praise.” 

EHen who had been conversing with Mary ex- 
claimed, ‘* Mary consents to write a motto for me, 
and you will write one for Helen; won’t you, 
Frances ?” 

‘1 wonder how you can want to write foolish 
verses that nobody will read, Mary ; I am sure I 
don’t,” said Frances ; “ besides I know we can- 
not make a rhyme, if we study ever so long,” 

‘IT know we cannot too,” said Mary, “ and I 


fore,” said Frances; “ and I don’t believe I shall 
make either rhyme or reason.” . 
The twin sisters laughed, but laughed kindly, at 


Helen ; “‘ I have been told a thousand times, that 
there’s ‘ nothing like trying.’ 
you are quite a successful poetess in our family cir- 
cle ; you shall give us a list of rhyming words, to 
help us along.” 


their troubles. ‘Try, try, my dear girls,” said 


You know, Ellen, 


Ellen blushed excessively. ‘‘ You know, dear 


Helen, the last time we wrote, mother said your 
lines were the best.” 


know I was longer composing them than you were ; 
you can write a great deal better than I can, if 
you please ; so give us the list, my dear.” 


tend, now,” she continued, with laughing eyes, but 
pretended seriousness of manner ; ‘‘ crazy, mazy ; 
hazy, lazy ; prancing, entrancing, dancing ; hay, 
pay, lay, say, tray,—she ran on in high glee, till 


dy faces of the sisters, aud Helen laughingly ex- 





don’t want to try ; but Ellen teased me so.” 


‘Only a very little the best, Ellen ; and you 


“ Oh ! with all my heart, if you wish it. At- 


a gleam of sunshine actually brightened the clou- 


claimed, “* Enough, enough.” 

Ellen now seized her pencil, and sat some time 
in deep thought ; Helen followed her example, 
and in a few minutes, they completed their tasks, 
and presented them to. Mary and Frances. The 
girls were half inclined to be angry when they had 
read them,—there was too much truth in them ; 
however, they consented to be propitiated by as- 
surances, that no offence was intended. 

‘Let me read yours, Mary,” said Frances, 
*¢ will you ?” 

“Yes, if you will let me read yours.” 
exchanged papers, and Frances read aloud, 

Mary, my dear, 

The case is clenr, 
That theu art cross to day 5 
Thy snowy brow 
Is frowning now ; 
Canst thou deny it, pray ? 

Frances laughed, as she concluded, and begged 
Mary to read hers. Mary complied, 

Fanny, I wish thy pretty face 

Would let soft smiles the frowns displace ; 
Thy sparkling eye, so bright and blue, 
Looks angry ; nay, thou know’st ’tis true. 
Oh! if you will but laugh, or play, 

Dull care will quickly run away. 

The persevering good nature of Helen and Ellen 
had by this .time entirely conquered the perverse- 
ness of their friends ; they laughed, with great 
good humor, at their mottos, acknowledged their 
justice, and praised them highly. ‘“ But I cannot 
write at all,” said Frances, in quite a melancholy 
tone. ‘“ I have been studying, and studying, and 
have written but three lines ; and I am ashamed 
te have you see them, now I have read yours.” 

“« Oh do let us see them,” said Helen ; “ I dare 
say some of us can add a fourth line.” 


They 


a 


‘¢ It would be very unkind to laugh at your first 
attempt, and when you write to oblige us too,” 
said Helen, taking the paper; she could hardly 
suppress a smile, however, as she read, 
Helen is as kind 
And good-natured, as any girl you’ll find ; 
And her temper, too, is very sweet,— 
And she walks upon her feet, sprung to her lips 
for the fourth line. Tis certainly as good as the 
rest,” thought she ; and she longed to add it, by 
she was really good natured, and would not give 
pain to her friend, for the sake of displaying her 
own wit. 
“« They are very flattering verses,” said she ag 
she returned them ; “I am afraid I don’t deserye 
to have it said of me that I am so kind and good. 
natured. 
“‘ Indeed you do,” said Frances ; “ and singe 
you came, Mary and I have been growing better. 
natured too, I think.” 
** Mary, will you be so good as to produce your 
lines ?” said Ellen. 
‘¢ T have written but one line,” said Mary, “ and 
that I destroyed. You must excuse me ; indeed, 
you must ; I have tried my very best, and could 
not make a rhyme.” 
‘Tis no matter,” said Mrs. Grey, rising from 
her work, and coming towards them ; “it is of 
little consequence whether you can make verses, 
or not ; but it is of much consequence whether 
you are good-natured and kind, or not. To be 
able to write a few lines of poetry, occasionally, 
for your own amusement, or that of your friends, 
is certainly a desirable accomplishment ; but it 
will not add much to their happiness, or yours; 
while a sweet temper aud obliging conduct will 
You know, my dears, how unhappy you made you- 
selves in the morning, and you see how happy you 
have been since your friends’ gentle example 
has taught you to bear’ and forbear, and their 
ingenuity found employment for your thoughts. 
Let this teach you that your happiness depends 
more upon the temper of your minds, than upon 
external circumstances ; and if you are ever again 
tempted to unkind language, or conduct, towards 
each other, remember, you are not only destroying 
your own peace, but making all who love you ur- 
comfortable.” She then presented them a folded 
paper inscribed, ‘To my beloved daughters,’ and 
left theroom. The girls eagerly opened it, and 
found the following lines: 

Ah! wherefore do my loved ones sorrow % 

Do cares to-day, fears for the morrow, 

Press, heavily on each young breast ? 

Does pain and sickness break your rest 2 

Or poverty, with aspect stern, 

A bitter lesson bid you learn, 

Of toil and hunger, want and wo ? 

And do your tears unheeded flow ? ! 

Alone, unpitied, do you grieve, 

No hand to soothe you, or relieve ? 

You know, dear girls, it is not so ; 

Then wherefore wear the guise of wo ? 

When clustering pleasures round you meet, 

And flowers of joy beneath your feet, 

Spontaneous spring with beauty glowing, 

And round you all their fragrance throwing ; 

Oh! can you so ungrateful prove, 
7 Forgettul of his guardian love, 
. Whose bounteous hand, from day to day, 

Show’rs blessings on your bright pathway ! 

Count up the mercies round you strown, 

Friends, health, and comforts all your own ; 

Then strive, with joyful thankfulness, 


Your God to praise, your friends to bless, 
Nor let one murmuring thought arise 


Z To mingle with the sacrifice. F. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE HAPPY TAILOR. 

 T wish I could do just as I had a mind todo,” 
said a young child just as his father’s men had tr 
turned from their day’s work. 

“ And what would you do then?” said another 
little boy. 

**T would turn myself into a man, and have pe 
ple work for me, and have nothing to do but ride 
and sail all the time.” 

















Frances held them out rather reluctantly, 
“ Promise not to laugh at them, girls.” 


“Now I don’t believe, Ben, that men live 20! 
better than we do. You know they always tell 
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pout their trials and cares ; and if they are troubled 
every day, they cannot be happier than we.” 

“Yesthey can too! Bill, don’t tell me of their 
cares and trials, and every thing else you can think 

‘of. I know very well and you might know it too if 
you would think, that grown people enjoy them- 
selves; and are happy all the time.” 

“Tt may be so, but J don’t believe it.” 

“ You are one of those fellows, Bill, who don’t 
seean inch before them. You can’t reason; you 
can’t converse ; yon can’t do anything as you ought; 
and yet you pretend that men are not happy when 
they sail and ride all the time.” 

“ Now I think, Ben, I know quite as much as 
ou. It is not only I who say so, but all men say 
that childhood is the best part of our lives; and if 
we misimprove this Season, that we shall regret it 
toour dying day. Iam glad that I am not old.” 

“© Bill, you don’t know anything about man- 

a 
“Nor doI wish to, until I am prepared to act 

well my part in life. No!—I do not want to be a 
man, until I have judgment enough to make a dis- 
tinction between right and wrong.” 

“The bigger fool are you!” 

“Tfwe call one another fool, Ben, we shall be 
sorry for it—I am not angry, and why should you 
be?” 

With a loud laugh, Ben ran into the house, while 
Bill quietly walked to his home. 

Wituiam Saunpers, TarLor—may be seen over 
the door of a fine stone-front building, in the cen- 
tral part of a principal town in Maine. He has 
plenty of work snd employs two or three journey- 
men. He is punctual to his appointed hour, and I 
know of no one who has employed Saunders, ever 
coming away from his shop dissatisfied. If he can- 
not make a coat or a vest this week, he will tell 
you so; and if he promises it on a certain day 
next week, at that time it will be finished. He 

never said, to my knowledge, perhaps you can have 
it then. He is sure, but not slow. He is also ve- 
ry careful to give each customer, the remnants of 
his cloth ;—he is strictly honest, and it has always 
turned to his advantage. 

For a dozen years Saunders has been in busi- 
ness for himself; and being so industrious and 
punctual the principal work in town is now car- 

’ tied to him. His customers all like him, and are 
pleased with the style and neatness of every thing 
he undertakes. He now owns the store in which 
he keeps, and the one adjoining : and he is a lib- 
eralman. He gives much to benevolent societies ; 
but the object in which he takes the greatest inte- 
rest is the Sabbath School. When there, he is in 
hiselement. And while persuading his dear child- 
ren to seek the Lord, it is hard for him to repress 
the tears which flow from his eyes. He is engaged 
hand and heart for the welfare of the young; he 
desires nothing more than to see them prosper, both 
spiritually and temporally. When a young man 
who is perfectly steady and honest, is about com- 
mencing his occupation for life, Saunders is always 
ready to lend a helping hand; and there are many 
now who feel the warmest gratitude towards him, 
for the friendly aid he has bestowed upon them in 
their exigencies. He is emphatically a happy man ; 

—his wife is kind and affectionate, a discreet and 

careful mother, and in the words of the poet she is as 

“ Cheerful 2s birds that welcome in the morn.” 

€ early teaches his children the fear of the 
4rd, and brings them up in his admonition and 
nurture. But few families enjoy more happiness 
than that of Saunders. As both parents belong to 
the household of faith, their offspring appear to be 
reading in the same blissful path. 

Who is this William Saunders, the happy tailor ? 
pethaps the reader is ready to inquire. It is no 
other than that little boy, who said many years ago 
~"T do not wish to be a man, until I am prepared 
act well my part in life—until I have judgment 
tnough to distinguish between right and wrong.” 

But where is Ben ?—you have not told us about 

Im yet—says the reader. Nor need I. Go to 


you see an immortel man, all wan and haggard; | 
whose very looks speak infamy, death and destruc- | 
tion, whose mouth is filled with curses, whose | 
clothes are tattered and dirty, and before whom ad 
placed an empty decanter? Do you see him? In 
imagination you do. That is he, Benjamin Edwards, 
who many years ago, when a little child, said 
—‘ Grown people enjoy themselves and are happy 
all the time.” 

Young reader, whose track are you in, Saunders’, 
or Edwards’? It is an indisputable fact, that you 
are either vicious or good ; if vicious, you are stand- 
ing where Edwards stood twenty-five years ago. 
You are no better than Ben was, wher he was as 
young as you. Do you not tremble then for the 
consequences of idleness and vice? Ah! young 
friend, as a friend I would warn, entreat, pray, and 
drag you from the fatal delusion. Haste away 
from sin, and you will be useful ia life and happy 
in death. D. C. C. 

Portland. 
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From the Youth’s Miscellany. 
THE LEGACY. 

Let us suppose that we have just heard of the 
death of a wealthy relative, who had bequeathed a 
large estate to be divided between us, his kinsmen. 
The legacy is described as being of the richest 
character : and when we once possess it, will place 
us far above the troubles to which poverty would 
subject us. ‘The question is , how is it to be ob- 
tained. We hear that there is a chart of the coun- 
try, with directions how we can possess it, in exist- 
ence. How eager should we be to procure and ex- 
amine that chart, and make ourselves familiar with 
the records by which we can come in _ possession 
of so rich a gift! No trouble would be -accounted 
too great, if when we have found it, we see the 
country as beautiful as our imagination had painted, 
but we learn that certain conditions are to be per- 
formed, certain sacrifices are.to be made, and, some 
long contemplated plan is to be frustrated ere we 
can receive the bequest, But when compared 
with the legacy, our good sense teaches us that 
they are unworthy a serious thougit. The gratifi- 
cations of the former may end in poverty, while 
we are confident the latter would make us rich. 
Should we not strive to our utmost to perform those 
conditions—should we rest satisfied until they were 
performed.—No. No efforts would be left untried. 
We might feel perhaps disheartened, after seeing 
we make but little progress. Then we hear ofa 
person to whom we must look, and throngh whose 
influence alone we can gain possesion of our legacy. 
All our hopes would now centre there. We would 
plead long and earnestly. 

There is acountry, where sorrow is never known, 
bequeathed to those who seek it,—that country is 
the heavenly inheritance, that “ continual city,” 
whose builder and maker is God. There is a de- 
scription of it too, and the conditions on which it 
can be obtained, left to those who seek—they are 
found in the Bible-—There is a person too, through 
whose influence only it can be obtained—that per- 
son is the Son of God.—T hen, fellow youth, if you 
would seek so earnestly after earthly riches, shall 
we not be doubly earnest in seeking a treasure in 
that house of eternal rest—a mansion in the king- 
dom of glory—the pearl of great price. The first 
is fleeting and uncertain—the last durable and 
fixed. Henry. 
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From Hall’s Lectures on School-Keeping. 
THE CRAZY MAN AND HIS SLED. 


It was a chilly day of winter, and we were all 
seated in a eomfortable school room. A man of 
most wretched appearance was seen passing by, 
drawing @hand-sled, on which were several bundles 
of woollen rags, the remnants of garments worn till 
they could be ofno further use. He was clad in 





that grog shop and that nine-pin alley, three or 
} ‘Our rods apart, at the outskirts of the town ;—do 


ed out of the window and began to laugh. The in” 
structor saw him, and remarked, the school may 
rise and look at the wretched man passing by. All 
did so, and nearly all were diverted to laughter. 
After all had seen him, the master told them that 
they might take their seats, and then remarked : 
*“*T was willing you should look at that man, but 
possibly my object was very different from yours, 
as I see the effect on your feelings was different 
from what was produced on mine. That miserable 
man you may at once perceive to be crazy. He 
has bundles of rags on his sled which perhaps he 
values, but which can be of no use to him.—You 
perceived he looked pale and emaciated; he was 
so weak as scarcely to be able to draw his load. 
He is poorly shielded from the cold of winter, and 
will probably perish in the snow. Now tell me my 
scholars does this manexcite your laughter? He 
was once a school boy; he was bright and active 
as any of you; his return from school was welcomed 
by joyful parents, and his presence gave pleasure to 
the youthful throng who met each other in a win- 
ter’s evening for merriment and sport. Look at 
him now, and can you sport with him who has lost 
his reason, and in losing that has lost all! Should 
I point out one of you and be able by looking down 
into future years, to say to the rest, your associate 
will be crazy and roam round a wretched manaic, 
would you not rather weep than laugh? You saw 
me affected when I began to speak—I will tell why. 
—I once had a friend—he was dear to me as a 
brother; he was every thing that I could wish in 
a friend. The character of his mind was such, as 
raised in his friends high expectations. I have in- 
deed, seldom, if ever seen his equal. He could 
grasp any subject, and what others found difficult, 
only served as amusement for him. I have many 
of his letters which would not disgrace any educa- 
ted man, although written by him when he was a 
school-boy. I expected to see him lead in the af- 
fairs of men, and that his opinion would be quoted 
by others. I saw him, after the absence of two 
years—where, do vou ask? it was in a cage, and 
even then he was chained!!—he was a maniac of 
the most decided character. The moment he saw 
me, he seized my hand and left on it the impres- 
sion of his own, for it was divested of the skin, by 
constantly rubbing it in the other. For years he 
has wandered about, when it was safe to liberate 
him. But he is now and ever will be insane.” 

“‘T have known sorrow—I have seen friends die 
that were as near as friends could be ; but that hour 
that I set by the confined and crazy Burnet was an 
hour of the greatest anguish lever knew. Remem- 
ber, my pupils, from what has passed this hour, to 
render unfeigned thanks to God for continuing your 
reason hitherto, and if ever again you are disposed 
to laugh, when acrazy man passes, remember what 
may be your own condition hereafter.” 








NATURAL. HISTORY. 








EFFECTS OF MUSIC ON PUPPIES. 


On Saturday week I was presented with a re- 
markable fine young whelp (about four months old) 
of the terrier kind ; he was remarkable (if I may 
so express myself) for his sharpness and sagacity, 
and always called a sensible dog, he seemed so well 
to comprehend whatever was said to him. I reside 
very near the Old Church; and on Sunday eve- 
ning last, there was rung at this place a peal on the 
bells, they were half capped, that is a peculiar 
kind of mourning peal which is extremely melan- 
choly to liear. At the time they commenced ring- 
ing the little animal lay at my feet by the parlour 
fire; he had been quite well during the day, and 
must have heard the bells ringing the morning and 
evening services, but I did not notice that they pro- 
duced any effect on him whatever; when: strange 
as it may appear, the very instant he heard the me- 
lancholy tone of the bells that night, he assumed 
an aspect entirely different ; he seemed struck by 
their sound ; he looked up most wistfully ; he trem- 





those but little better, and was apparently so weak 
as to be scarcely able to draw his sled.—Some look- 


bled at every joint, and he ran about the room as 
though he was mad. I took him on my knee and 
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endeavoured to pacify him, but it was quite in vain, 
he would not be restrained. Poorthing. 1 never 
saw a more pitiable object; his how!ings were re- 
ally dismal, and his eyes streamed down with tears. 
He certainly looked the very picture of sorrow. To 
be brief, he became evidently worse, and by the 
time the peal was finished ringing, he lay cold and 
dead; where buta short time previously, he had 
been running about, diverting us with his gambols. 
I mentioned the circumstance to a respectable sur- 
geon of my acquaintance, who expressed it as his 
opinion, that without doubt, this was a case of ex- 
treme sensibility of the dog, the excitation being 
greater than he could bear, had produced his death. 
Manchester (Eng.) Mercury. 








EDITORIAL. 








MEUM AND TUUM. 

Some person has rctnarked, that “ Meum and Tu- 
um divide the world ;” and it is very true. These 
two wicked things have always been at variance, 
and they have made continual trouble and sorrow 
among men, from the time that men first became 
enemies of God down to the present hour. They 


have produced wrangling and quarrelling among 
children; have set families and neighbourhoods 
jato commotion by strife and discord; and have 
caused wars and fightings among all the nations 
that have ever lived. They have always been mis- 
chief-makers, casting about firebrands, arrows and 
They have never been known perfectly to 
If they have seemed to come together in 
harmony at some times, it was only in pretence; 
or if they really agreed in some things, they would 
find some others in which they must differ; or the 
peace which they preserved for a little while would 
be all broken up by some new circumstance that 
If Meum and Tuum were dead, it is 
believed there would be some peace and harmony 
in the world; and some people do not expect any 
such thing till they are actually killed and put out 
of the way. Others, however, are not without hope 
that these two great enemies will one day be recon- 
ciled, and that they will suffer men to live together 
ag brethren, no longer “‘ hateful and hating one 
another,” nolonger “ hurting or destroying in all 


death. 
agree. 


would arise. 


God’s holy mountain.” 


For the instruction of our younger readers it 
The names of these 
In our 
language they would be called, Mine and Yours ; 
and using the proverb above mentioned we should 
Do 
Do they 
Or 
would they prefer that we explain, a little more ful- 

ly, how it is that Mine and Yours do so much mis- 


may be necessary to explain. 
monsters, Meum and Tuum, are in Latin. 


say, that “‘Mine and Yours divide the world.” 
our readers now understand the matter ? 
perceive and admit the truth of the proverb? 


chief in the world? 


The meaning is, that one person fixes his heart 
An- 
other person says of the same object, It is not yours, 
but mine; and there is the beginning of strife and 
Neither of them will yield to the oth- 
er ; both insist strongly on their rights; and often 
the dispute is not ended without a lawsuit or a trial 


on a particular object and says, That is mine. 
contentions. 


of bodily strength. 


Now observe how early in the life of men these 
mischief-makers begin their work. See those two 
little children, playing together in great harmony, 
and appearing very happy in each other’s company. 
They have what we call pleasant tempers, and 
one would think just now that they could never be 
But see, they have found an apple. Har- 
ry says it is mine, and takes it up. Charlotte says, 
No, it is mine, and snatches it away from her broth- 
It is not yours, says Harry, it is mine; and 
I say it is not 
yours, you naughty boy, replies Charlotte, it is cer- 
tainly mine, and I will have it; and she pulls with 
all her might to keep possession. There they are, 
pulling, and orying, and scolding at each other, as 
if life itself depended on their gaining the victory. 
Harry is not so strong as his elder sister; she 
gets the apple and turns to run away; but Harry 
strikes her in the face and she returns the blow; 


angry. 


er, 
seizes hold of it to take it back. 


while their mother, alarmed at the outcry, runs in 
to hush the quarrel. Now all this might easily 
have been avoided, if, when Harry took up and 
claimed the apple, Charlotte had said, well, brother, 
take it if you want it. How much more kind and 
sisterly would that have been ; and I dare say Har- 
ry would have been very likely to give up to her in 
the same way, the very next time they found any 
thing which they both wanted. In fact there can 
be little doubt that he would have givenway him- 
self too at the very time, or that he would have 
proposed to divide the apple between them and 
each take a half. That is the way in which chil- 
dren should manage when their wishes interfere 
with each other. ‘They should not look on their 
own things, but on the things of others, They 
should regard the interests, the wants, and the wish- 
es of their brethers and mates, evenas they regard 
their own. Whatever they wish others to do to 
them, that they should do to others. And it is 
much easier to do so, and children are much hap- 
pier when they do it, than they ever imagined they 
could be before they tried. . 
Perhaps it may be asked, whether it is not right 
a child should have things, that he may call his own, 
and to which his fellows should have noclaim? We 
answer, yes; it is right he should. He must have 
his own clothes, his own food, his own books, and 
many other things; and it is a good practice for 
parents to designate what each child shall have for 
his own, and require him to use them, and not per- 
mit others to inftinge upon his rights. But then he 
should not dispute, if another does interfere and 
claim something that ishis. He should refer the 
matter to his parents, or in some other way settle 
it peaceably. In other cases, which are occurring 
every day, the right of one or another is not clear. 
Two or more may desire to have the same thing, 
but it belongs to one as much as another. There, 
all should be condescending to each other, and yield 
their own desires to gratify their friends. 1t should 
be their rule never to be broken, that they will fol- 
low peace, always, by all means; also, that they 
will always suffer wrong, rather than do wrong; al- 
so that they will not avenge themselves, but rather 
ive place unto wrath when their brother is angry: 
It must be acknowledged, that children have 
not generally had the best examples set before them 
on this point. The men and women about them, 
even their honoured parents, have too often exhi- 
bited a selfish spirit, and a spirit of contention. 
There is great need thatevery body should think 
about it, and learn to remember and practice the 
rules of the gospel about love and forbearance. 
[Remainder next week.] 








MISCELLANY. 








Laudable Revenge.—I\f you have taken a wrong 
position, abandon it; if you have commited an err- 
or, correct it. But if your conscience is satisfied 
with the part you have acted, or the duty you have 
performed, tranquil and self-possessed abide the 
issue. If an enemy revile you, revile him not in 
return; and if that enemy have talents, honour 
them,; if he merits respect, render it unto him. 
Favour his interests, deal gently with his failings, 
shield his fame. Do even more than this. If he 
be in affliction, sympathize withhim ; if he be poor, 
feed him ; if naked, clothe him; and Jet his loins be 
warmed with the-fleeces of your flock. And for the 
injury you may have suffered, nobly forgive it and 
pray God that # may be forgiven. By so doing you 
will heap coals of fire on his head—coals not to 
consume but to melt him into righteousness. This, 
this, if I may so speak, is the most effectual and the 
ouly laudable revenge. 


LA 

Youth and Manhood.—As in the succession of 
the seasons each, by the invariable laws of natnre, 
affects the productions of what is next in course, so 
in human life every period of our age, ac€ording as 
it is well or ill spent, influences the happiness of 
that which is to follow. Virtuous youth generally 
brings forward accomplished and doarishing man- 





en | 
i 


uneasiness into respectable and tranquil old age. 


But when nature is turned out of its regular course, 


disorder takes place in the moral just as in the veg. 
etable world. If the spring put forth no blossoms, 


in summer there will be no beauty, and in autumn 
no fruit. So if youth be trifled away without im. 


provement, manhood will be contemptible, and old 


age miserable. If the beginnings of life have been 
vanity, its latter end can be no other than vezation 


of spur it. 


Sinners.—While preaching a lecture one evenin 
to a Sabbath School, composed of children from 
four to fifteen years of age, I put this question 
—What do you mean by the word sinners? The 
house was fuil, all waiting for an answer. For they 
had all been answering others more difficult ; and, 
apparently, without embarrassment. After a si. 
lence of some time, a little girl, I should think not 
over four years of age, answered—" naughty folks,” 
And among the parents and other spectators [ no. 
ticed an expression of much satisfaction. 
[Children’s Minister. 
—eLe— 
Proverbs.—Anger is an approach to insanity 
Weak people, are apt to he positive. 
Wisdom though serious, is never sullen. 
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From the American Monthly Magazine. 


JOSEPHINE AND HER JEWELS. 
Josephine, the wife of Napoleon, who was twice crowne! 

by the Emperor, is said, while displaying her crown-jewels 
to her friends, among which were the Aigrette and Neck- 
lace of the unfortunate Maria Antoinette, to have told them 
not to envy her their possession ; for that they could not make 
her happy: and thatshe had been more delighted, in her 
youthful days, with the present of a pair of old shoes, than 
she now was with ull these splendid gifts. Napoleon had 
granted her the empty title of Empress-queen, and the set. 
tlement of a magnificent pension. She was afterwards di- 
vorced from motives of policy, but — entertained the 
strongest attachment to Bonaparte, and died during his cap- 
tivity in Elba. 

Oh! envy not the glittering gem 

That sparkles in the diadem, 

That binds the regal brow : 
For every gem may seem a thorn, 
A weight, that is with torture borne, 
Whose lustre lures thee now. 


Ye gaze upon the blaze of light, 

Reflected from yon Aigrette bright, 
Charmed with its beauties rare : 

To me, dark shadows mar the scene, 

Dark visions of that murdered queen, 
Whose coronet I wear. 


For tears have dimmed each jewel there, 
Blood stained the snowy necklace fair, 
With pearls encircled round : 
Its links, like iron chains I feel, 
I see the flashing of the steel, 
And hear the deadly sound ! 


Empress and Queen—I twice was crown’d 
And all the bliss my bosom found, 

That power can e’er impart : 
His gift whose banner ne’er was furled, 
The conqueror of half the world, 

And lord of all my heart ! 


Yet nought there is in glory’s beam, 
Can chase away the troubled dream 
Of that which still may be ; 
It haunts me in the festive hour— 
Breathes in the perfume of the flower, 
‘Midst mirth and melody. 
Then gaze not with a charmed eye, 
Upon the sceptre’s brilliancy ; 
Those diamonds coldly shine ! 
Far dearer to my breast would prove 
The simplest pledge of early love, 
If youthful peace were mine! 
* * * * * 
Too soon, alas ! did fate fulfil, 
The shadowy sense of coming ill, 
That pressed her spirit down : 
Too soon the potent, stern decree 
Of him she lo®ed so fervently : 
Displayed that envied crown. 
She, who would. thrones as dust have weiglied, 
Had Love and Faith been unbetrayed, 
Fell by a gilded dart ; 
Banished the kingdom she loved best, 
The dearer empire of his breast ; 
Peace to the Broken Heart ! 
That heart, by its own woes unmoved, 
With woinan’s self devotion loved, 
And lived upon his fame ; 
And burst not, till the doom he gave, 

















hood; and such manhood passes off itself without 


Recalling, made the victor slave, 
And shadowed o’er his name. 
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